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The Manwaring Paradigm and the Iraqi 
Insurgency 


PHIL BATTAGLIA 


This essay uses the SWORD model developed by Max Manwaring to 
analyze the ongoing insurgency in Iraq and assess the coalition 
efforts in rebuilding the country, fighting the insurgency and 
transferring authority to an Iraqi government. This essay was written 
in late February 2004. The essay looks at the current situation in Iraq 
and uses a graphical ‘conflict mapping’ technique developed by the 
Canadian Pearson Peacekeeping Centre as a visual tool to portray 
the principal actors in Iraq and their interrelationships. Next, the 
author applies the seven dimensions of the SWORD model to the on- 
going counter-insurgency campaign in Iraq. The seven dimensions of 
the SWORD model are (1) military actions of the intervening power, 
(2) support actions of the intervening power, (3) host government 
legitimacy, (4) degree of outside support to insurgents, (5) actions 
against subversion, (6) host country military actions, and (7) unity of 
effort. The model suggests that coalition efforts are hampered by a 
lack of host government legitimacy, inability to limit outside support 
to the insurgents, weak host country military actions, and lack of 
unity of effort at various levels. Although this essay does not offer a 
prediction of the coalition efforts or for the future of Iraq; it does 
provide some possible lessons learned that may improve the 
prospects for success in the future of Iraq. 


INTRODUCTION 


On 19 March 2003, the United States unleashed the military might it had 
amassed in the Gulf region and began combat operations to overthrow the 
dangerous and brutal Iraqi dictator Saddam Hussein. Within two weeks, 
Army and Marine forces reached the Iraqi capital of Baghdad and on | May 
President G.W. Bush announced that major combat operations in Operation 
Iraqi Freedom (OIF) were concluded. In the ten months since that 
announcement, US forces have occupied Iraq and have started the long 
process of re-establishing basic services and rebuilding the infrastructure of 
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the country while fighting a persistent and growing insurgency. Clearly, the 
United States has the military force more than capable of destroying the 
insurgents. However, history is full of examples of popular insurgency 
movements, such as Fidel Castro in Cuba, the National Liberation Front 
(FLN) in Algiers, and the Vietcong during the Vietnam War, that have 
strategically defeated a much more cohesive and superior military force. 
The current situation in Iraq is very fluid and dangerous, with new attacks 
occurring every day. The final outcome of the military occupation and the 
transfer of sovereignty to an Iraqi government is very much in question. 
Many strategists and military ‘experts’ are unable to agree on the ultimate 
outcome of this dilemma or even the means to achieve a satisfactory and 
desirable end-state. The scope of this essay is to investigate the ongoing 
insurgency in Iraq through the use of the SWORD model (or the 
Manwaring Paradigm) in an attempt to better understand the overall 
strategic situation. The purpose is to analytically examine the strategic 
framework within Iraq and offer a methodical assessment of the coalition 
efforts to rebuild the country, fight the insurgency and transfer authority to 
an Iraqi government. 


THE SWORD MODEL 


In 1987, Max G. Manwaring, current General Douglas McArthur Chair of 
Research at the Strategic Studies Institute at the US Army War College, 
published ‘A Model for the Analysis of Insurgencies’ to present the findings of 
his research to the Small Wars Operations Research Directorate (SWORD) at 
the US Southern Command.' Since then, these findings are referred to as the 
SWORD model or the Manwaring Paradigm. In his research, Manwaring 
examined 43 post-Second World War insurgencies in which the United States 
or another Western country was involved, and identified and classified the 
most salient factors from these conflicts. The primary objective of his study 
was ‘to outline a strong coherent conceptual framework or a set of principles 
from which doctrine, strategy, and tactics might flow — and, thus, to improve 
prospects for success in future counterinsurgency efforts’.* In the study, 
Manwaring identified and acknowledged that insurgencies operate on two 
levels, long term and short term. The long term deals with the economic, 
political, psychological and military conditions that sparked the insurgency 
and how these factors interact to further support and bolster the insurgents’ 
cause. The short-term level deals with the immediate efforts and actions taken 
to render the insurgents ineffective. Short-term actions focus primarily on both 
military and political means. 

In the study, Manwaring compiled 72 common variables to define the 
significant effects they had on the outcome of the 43 conflicts he investigated. 
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He then grouped the 72 common variables into seven interrelated and 
prominent groups or ‘dimensions’, to ‘predict’ the ultimate outcome of each of 
the counterinsurgencies investigated. The 7 dimensions are (1) military 
actions of the intervening power, (2) support actions of the intervening power, 
(3) host government legitimacy, (4) degree of outside support to insurgents, 
(5) actions against subversion, (6) host country military actions, and (7) unity 
of effort. The SWORD model had a relative performance rating (R*) of 0.900 
predicting the outcome of the 43 conflicts and performed almost 20 per cent 
better than the next best model it was compared against. In this essay the seven 
dimensions will be considered as the critical factors that define the success or 
failure of the counterinsurgency efforts. Additionally, the dimensions will be 
the ‘lens’ through which the Coalition efforts will be investigated, analyzed, 
and assessed. 


CURRENT SITUATION IN IRAQ 


The current situation in Iraq is complex, multidimensional and fragmented. 
Various internal groups are vying for future political control of Iraq, while 
neighboring countries and other international organizations are also 
attempting to influence the future direction of the country. The Canadian 
Pearson Peacekeeping Centre developed a visual mapping technique to 
graphically represent a conflict by placing the parties in relation to both the 
problem and to each other.* This conflict mapping may be particularly useful 
to visually depict the current situation in Iraq and set the stage for the 
application of the seven dimensions in this particular conflict. An 
interpretation of a conflict map as it applies to the current situation in Iraq 
is shown in Figure 1. 

This graphical representation visually shows the complexity of the current 
situation. Within the Iraqi people there are five primary actors. Three of the 
actors represent the three major ethnic communities that are striving for 
influence in the new Iraq: the Shiite Muslim majority repressed under Saddam; 
the Sunni Muslim minority formerly in power under the Saddam regime; and 
the Iraqi Sunni Kurdish minority, persecuted by Saddam, but protected, and 
living in prosperity and self-government, during the pre-war (OIF) northern 
No-Fly Zone from 1992 to 2003. These three ethnic groups are all 
campaigning for a formal role in post-war Iraq. The US-appointed interim 
Iraqi Governing Council, the fourth Iraqi player, is comprised of members 
from all of the three major ethnic communities. The issues facing all of the 
players are multidimensional and diverse; however, they can be summed-up 
into two overriding concerns: control and representation in the new Iraqi 
government and the ‘ultimate domestic issue in Iraq’, identified by Henry 
Kissinger, as ‘secularization vs Islamization’.* At issue is whether the future 
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FIGURE 1 
CONFLICT MAP OF THE IRAQI SITUATION 
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Iraq will be a secular state, like Turkey, or an Islamic republic like Iran. The 
fifth internal group is the Iraqi insurgents. Little is known about this group and 
caution must be taken not to view this group in monolithic terms. Rather, this 
group of about 5,000 fighters, according to army figures, is made up of many 
factions: anti-US-occupation fighters, disgruntled former Sunni Baathist Party 
officials, Iraqi military officers loyal to Hussein, and possible extremist cells 
within the Shiite and Kurdish communities. These insurgents use terrorist acts 
to destabilize the current situation and to gain leverage in the new Iraqi 
government. 
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The two other main actors are the occupying coalition forces, led and 
dominated by the US military and the Coalition Provisional Authority (CPA) 
led by US Ambassador Paul Bremer. The coalition forces are primarily 
concerned with the security situation and the reconstitution of the Iraqi 
national military and police forces. The US military is anxious for the Iraqi 
police and military forces to take over the security of Iraq and thereby relieve 
the overstretched US military of the burden of occupation duties. The coalition 
forces are also concerned with rebuilding the Iraqi infrastructure, primarily 
water, electric, health care, school services and the oil industry. The Coalition 
Provisional Authority, which is closely allied with the coalition forces, is 
primarily concerned with the development of a democratic representative 
Iraqi government (legislative, judicial and executive branches), and ultimately 
the transfer of authority to an Iraqi government, yet to be elected. 

The next two actors are the United Nations, and neighboring countries that 
interact with the five primary Iraqi groups, the CPA and the coalition forces to 
further their individual agendas in the future development of Iraq. The United 
Nations (UN) is interested in a stable Iraq (but not necessarily a ‘democratic’ 
Iraq such as President Bush referred to in his State of the Union Address”), and 
an ultimate resolution to the US-led military occupation. The UN is also 
interested in rebuilding the nation, so that Iraq can rejoin the international 
community as a stable and productive country. The most complex actor is 
Iraq’s neighboring countries, specifically Syria, Iran and Turkey, who have an 
indirect influence with the Iraqi internal actors. Henry Kissinger succinctly 
surmised the intricate and conflicting interests of these three neighboring 
countries in the following manner: 


Syria can live with a secular, developing Iraq, but not with a Shiite one, 
and it will be uneasy about a pro-Western orientation. Iran fears a strong 
Iraq and will resist a pro-American one. Turkey would welcome a pro- 
Western Iraq but would be uneasy about Iraqi federalism.° 


Turkey and Iran have the most influence and concern over how Iraq will 
operate in the future. As a NATO ally, Turkey wants the coalition effort to 
succeed. However, with its own large and troublesome Kurdish population, 
Turkey will not allow an autonomous Kurdish region in Iraq, nor a separate 
Kurdish state. Hence, Turkey interacts with the CPA and the Iraqi Governing 
Council to prevent the creation of an autonomous or independent Kurdish 
state. Iran has the most complex position with Iraq. Iran fears a strong, 
revitalized and secular Iraq, and is in a special position to influence future 
developments due to its religious and ethnic ties with the Shiite majority 
population in southern Iraq. Yet opinion is divided as to whether the Iraqi 
Shiites would be allied to the Iranian Shiite Islamic government or would 
emerge as ideological rivals to the Tehran ayatollahs. Clearly the interaction 
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among these actors is both multidimensional and perplexing. Not to mention 
that all of the remaining countries in the Middle East have some degree of 
interest in the future development of Iraq. 

The last significant actor is Al Qaeda. This organization is apparently 
involved in various terrorist acts occurring in Iraq. On 9 February 2004, 
Los Angeles Times staff writer Patrick McDonnell reported the capture of 
Hassan Ghul, a confirmed Al Qaeda operative arrested in Iraq, and also the 
capture of a young Saudi national, Mohammed Kadir Hussen, who crossed 
into Iraq from Syria in search of jihad against the Americans in Iraq. 
Apparently, Hussen also had ties with Al Qaeda. On 11 February 2004, John 
Banusiewics, of the American Forces Press Service, reported that coalition 
forces intercepted a 17-page letter intended for Al Qaeda leaders. In the letter, 
Abu Musab al-Zarqawi, a Jordanian operating inside Iraq, asked for help from 
Al Qaeda leaders to stir-up violence among Iraq’s ethnic groups. It is evident, 
from these examples and coalition reports that Al Qaeda is operating at some 
undetermined level and degree in Iraq. Al Qaeda’s goal is to destabilize Iraq 
and ensure that the coalition fails in its efforts to transform Iraq into a stable, 
secular, democratic country, and thus a beacon of freedom in the Middle East. 


APPLYING THE SEVEN DIMENSIONS OF THE MANWARING 
PARADIGM 


Military Actions of the Intervening Power 


The Manwaring Paradigm defines this dimension as the commitment of a 
small contingent of troops in a training role, ‘the purpose of which is to 
empower the Host Country military and police forces to defeat the insurgents 
with due regard for the political nature of the conflict’.’ 

In this case, coalition forces invaded Iraq with over 150,000 troops to 
defeat the Iraqi military and overthrow Saddam Hussein. Since the end of 
major combat operations, the coalition forces, as an occupying power, have 
been directly responsible for the security and the administration of Iraq. In 
effect, the ‘Intervening Power’ is the force accountable for the security of the 
country and is supplementing and controlling the “Host Country’ military and 
security forces. This situation has placed the coalition forces in a precarious 
position, responsible for providing stability and security in the country. Most 
Iraqis were furious that the coalition forces were initially unable to protect 
Iraqi cultural sites and are still resentful at the looting that took place after the 
invasion. Iraqis are still angry at coalition forces for their inability to provide a 
secure and stable environment.* In the past 10 months the coalition has started 
to train over 200,000 new security forces. However, these new security forces 
operate at the local level and are not yet fully integrated at the national level 
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within an Iraqi government yet to be formed.’ In view of the current situation, 
the coalition acted with sufficient troops to conduct combat operations, 
however, it must now quickly transition authority to an Iraqi government so 
that the newly trained security forces can take over the security and stability of 
their own country. In accordance to the Manwaring Paradigm, the Intervening 
Power (the coalition), must support and reinforce the authority of the host 
country, but not replace it. The longer the Coalition Provisional Authority 
waits to transfer authority, the more the coalition forces will be blamed for the 
instability in the country. Additionally, once authority is transferred, coalition 
forces must be committed to providing long term assistance and training to the 
new Iraqi Security Forces, both to institutionalize them and to enable them to 
defeat the insurgents and achieve Iraqi national objectives. 


Support Actions of the Intervening Power 


In this dimension the intervening power provides consistent and meaningful 
military and economic assistance to the host country as long as necessary to 
defeat the insurgency. 

The coalition forces and the US military in particular, are in the process of 
the largest troop rotation since the Second World War to bring fresh troops 
into Iraq and relieve the units that have now been deployed for almost a year. 
These fresh troops have been superbly trained to assure that the soldiers are 
combat ready, and an important element of their training has been instruction 
in the Arab culture.'° The US military, and more importantly the American 
public, have stoically accepted the casualties that have inevitably been caused 
by terrorist attacks such as roadside Improvised Explosive Devices (IEDs), 
thereby showing a willingness to sustain casualties and continue with the 
mission at hand. Also, negotiations are on-going between the CPA and the 
Iraqi Governing Council to define the future role of coalition forces. These 
collective actions indicate that the Intervening Power is committed to its long- 
term military obligation in Iraq until the country is stable and the insurgents 
are defeated. Economically, President Bush requested ‘$20 billion to help 
secure Iraq’s transition to self-government and create the conditions necessary 
for economic investment’.'' The current military and economic measures 
point to a long term commitment by the coalition and the United States. 
However, the overriding concern of all the actors involved is whether this 
apparent long-term commitment will be truly ‘long term’. After all, this is an 
election year in the United States and a change in the administration could 
alter the current commitment to Iraq. 


Host Government Legitimacy 


Legitimacy is achieved when the Host Government has a significant degree of 
domestic support, delivers necessary governmental services with reasonable 
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efficiency, the citizens of the host nation do not perceive its actions to be 
corrupt, and political change is brought about by a democratic process and not 
through violence. 

In Iraq, Host Government legitimacy is the Achilles’ heel of the 
Intervening Power. The Iraqi Governing Council was chosen and appointed by 
the United States. Although the 25 members are representative of the 
country’s diverse religious and ethnic groups, they were not elected; they do 
not represent and do not have the support of all the Iraqi people.'? Many Iraqi 
intellectuals disdain the council and most Iraqis clamor for the transfer of 
authority so that the country can be in the hands of Iraqis."* Political violence 
is acommon occurrence as Arabs, Turkmens, Kurds and Shiites riot and battle 
for political primacy. CPA officials are at a loss on how to reconcile the 
country’s long-feuding ethnic groups. Coalition forces have fanned out across 
the country as an ‘insurance policy’ to dampen political violence. However, 
coalition forces cannot be in every town all the time and most Iraqis 
acknowledge that ethnic conflict and mistrust is the biggest obstruction to the 
establishment of a legitimate Iraqi government.'* 

Legitimacy is also an issue for the United States as the Intervening Power. 
On 24 January 2004 Robert Kagan, senior associate of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, wrote in the New York Times that 
“America, for the first time since World War II, is suffering a crisis of 
international legitimacy’.'!° Kagan describes the sharp opposing perceptions 
between the United States and Europe on the question of the Iraqi War. He 
mentions that opinion polls show that more than 80 per cent of Americans 
believe that war may achieve justice in Iraq, while less than half of Europeans 
believe that any war can be just. At stake in Iraq is not just the future of the 
Middle East, but also the future of America’s legitimacy as a world leader. 
America needs the legitimacy that European support can provide. However, 
Europe may withhold support from the United States in an attempt to constrain 
the remaining superpower, thereby ignoring the growing dangers around the 
world. This situation could lead to tragedy if a future US administration fails 
to act for lack of perceived legitimacy shortfalls. Legitimacy of the Host 
Government and the Intervening Power is the biggest challenge to the current 
situation in Iraq. The CPA must transfer authority to an Iraqi governing body 
by the established date of 30 June 2004. The dilemma is that elections will not 
be possible by that date, and the CPA must find a way to create an interim 
‘legitimate’ Iraqi governing body that will be accepted by the diverse religious 
and ethnic groups until free elections can establish a true legitimate and 
representative government that enjoys the support of the Iraqi people. Clearly 
this is an extremely difficult task considering Iraq’s multifaceted and 
pluralistic society. Sandra Mackey, in The Reckoning — Iraq and the Legacy of 
Saddam Hussein, describes the human mosaic of Iraq’s multicultural 
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population as ‘pluralistic and idiosyncratic that even spoken Arabic, 
incorporating a multitude of loan words from Persian, Turkish, and Kurdish, 
far exceeds the linguistic variants found in other Arab states’.'° The good news 
is that the United Nations is once again engaged in Iraqi and as of 24 February 
2004, Secretary General Kofi Annan affirmed that ‘the UN remains fully 
committed to assisting the Iraqi people in completing the process of recovery 
and democratization’.'’ The CPA, the UN and the Iraqi people must find a 
solution to the legitimacy issue of a Host Government in Iraq; failure in this 
area will bring disaster to the long term stability in Iraq. 


Degree of Outside Support to Insurgents 


This dimension deals with the internal and external support and sanctuaries 
available to the insurgents. Clearly, if the insurgents have a high level of 
support from the local populace and financial, material and sanctuary support 
from neighboring states, they will be more difficult to defeat. 

The Iraqi insurgents receive some level of support from various external 
and internal sources. The Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) and military 
intelligence officials suspect that Iran is meddling in Iraqi internal affairs 
through the support of sympathetic Iraqi Shiite clergy. The Supreme Council 
for the Islamic Revolution in Iraq (SCIRI), a religious organization founded 
and supported by Iran to overthrow the Saddam regime, is also operating in 
Iraq. The military arm of the SCIRI is the Badr Corps, composed of about 
5,000—10,000 militiamen trained by Iran’s Islamic Revolutionary Guard 
Corps (IRGC). Since the fall of Saddam, the Badr Corps has infiltrated into 
Iraq, from its sanctuary in Iran, and provides trained militia to Shiite leaders.'* 
The scope of support from the Badr Corps and other Iranian operatives is not 
known; nor is the connection to the Iraqi insurgents. However, in an 
environment where several armed groups operate, the opportunity for 
collaboration and support among the groups, especially when their objectives 
coincide, cannot be discarded. 

Along the Syrian border, insurgents find sanctuary and support from 
extremist Islamic sympathizers. On a recent visit to Syria, US Secretary of 
State Powell warned Assad, the Syrian president, that the ‘US will not tolerate 
cross-border infiltration of arms or fighters, or other Syrian-sponsored threats 
to the American military presence in Iraq’.'? Even though Syria and Assad 
may officially condemn cross-border infiltration, the truth is that the borders 
are long and porous. Insurgents have been able to seek refuge both in Iran and 
Syria and have received material and financial support from sympathetic 
extremist groups. Initial coalition operations were focused on Iraqi military 
formations and the occupation of the major cities, but the border areas with 
Iran and Syria were largely ignored. Military officials now concede that both 
borders were left unprotected in the wake of the invasion and insurgents and 
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jihadists were able to infiltrate the country.”” The Iraqi borders were left 
uncontrolled for too long and now coalition forces must deal with this 
omission. One of the principal lessons learned from this counterinsurgency 
campaign should be that borders must be sealed to the best ability and 
controlled early in the military operation. 

The insurgents also enjoy a degree of tacit domestic support. Most of the 
attacks occur in the Sunni Triangle. Former high-ranking and rich Baath Party 
officials, in the Sunni Triangle, provide financial incentives to the insurgents 
to conduct terrorist attacks. Although the support is not widespread and the 
citizenry may not be deeply committed to the insurgents’ cause, brutal 
reprisals keep ordinary Iraqis submissive and cooperative. At the tactical 
level, the coalition forces have been fairly successful at stopping and 
countering the insurgent attacks; however, until the borders are sealed and the 
financial support and sanctuaries eliminated, the insurgent attacks will 
continue. 


Actions Against Subversion 


This dimension addresses the effectiveness of the tactical, intelligence and 
psychological operations aimed at the insurgents, friendly and neutral target 
audiences. 

Coalition Forces have successfully adapted their tactics, techniques and 
procedures (TTP) to reduce the effects of the insurgent attacks against them. 
Additionally, the fresh troops rotating into Iraq will also bring a changed 
military posture in Iraqi cities. On 1 February, Brigadier General Martin 
E. Dempsey, the commander of the First Armored Division, announced that 
his unit will try to be less conspicuous and withdraw to the outskirts of 
Baghdad. Policing will be done primarily by local forces.*! The First Cavalry 
Division will adapt a technique of ‘cordon and knock policy’ when entering 
and searching Iraqi homes. The three-minute delay before entering a home 
will allow the Iraqi women of the house to don head gowns and other clothing 
items deemed necessary to be presentable to males in the Arab culture.** These 
changes in TTPs are meant to reduce the effects of the insurgent attacks and to 
pacify Iraqi civilians that are angered by intrusive and violent coalition raids in 
search of pro-Saddam fighters. However, in response to these changes, the 
insurgents have shifted their attacks away from coalition forces and toward 
‘softer’ Iraqi targets, primarily Iraqi police forces and large gatherings of Iraqi 
citizens.” 

US military leaders are also assessing the scope and role of intelligence 
operations in Iraq.~* Lieutenant General Wallace, the former V Corps 
commander in OIF, acknowledged that one of the lessons learned during OIF 
was the value of ‘cultural intelligence’. Coalition forces are adapting 
intelligence operations to gather better and more timely information about 
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the insurgents; additionally, operations conducted in a culturally sensitive 
environment deprive the insurgents of support and sympathy from Iraqi 
citizens. Projects to re-build Iraqi infrastructure are also continuing. These 
projects have the dual purpose of re-building Iraq and also sending a 
psychological message to the Iraqi people that the coalition cares about them 
and is working to improve their conditions. 

Overall, coalition tactical, intelligence and psychological operations aimed 
at the insurgents, friendly and neutral target audiences appear successful at 
isolating the insurgents from the Iraqi population. Coalition forces are 
receiving more timely, actionable intelligence from ordinary Iraqi civilians 
tired of the violence; the number of daily attacks has declined; and tribal 
leaders and the civil-defense troops are actively involved keeping order and 
fighting criminals and terrorist. The weaknesses related to this dimension are 
the porous borders and the coalition’s inability to effectively stop the flow of 
foreign fighters into Iraq. These foreign fighters now present a rising threat 
and, although their numbers remain small, the proportionality of their 
activities is growing.” 


Host Country Military Actions 


This dimension evaluates the effectiveness, discipline and training of the 
military and paramilitary forces. Additionally, it evaluates the effectiveness of 
small unit tactics and a unit’s willingness to take casualties in combat 
operations. 

Once major combat operations were over and the coalition forces occupied 
the major Iraqi cities, Ambassador Bremer and the CPA dissolved all Iraqi 
military, police and other public security forces. This action left major areas in 
Iraq without any public security officials for months. Over the past eight 
months coalition forces have been rapidly trying to establish and train new 
police, security and military forces. Up to now, coalition forces have trained 
about 25,500 Iraqis civil defense troops (much like the Italian Carabinieri), 
1,7000 military troops, and almost 200,000 police. Many more are being 
trained and the goal is to double the number of civil defense forces by the 
spring of 2004.*° However, US troops tasked to train the civil defense forces 
report shortages of basic equipment — bulletproof vests, radios, machine guns 
and vehicles. Plans are under way to double the budget for the civil defense 
forces. However, at the moment Iraqi police and security forces lack more 
training, more equipment and more of everything. In some cases, Iraqi police 
and security forces are afraid and unwilling to patrol at night or to establish 
checkpoints in disputed areas. After suffering attacks from the insurgents, 
some security forces simply desert and don’t come back.”” Overall, Iraqi 
security and police forces lack discipline, their training is marginal, and their 
effectiveness is questionable. 
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Despite all these shortcomings improvements are being made every day 
and in time, with the continued material support and training from the 
coalition forces, the Iraqi civil defense forces will develop into a capable and 
effective force. The missing ingredients are more time and resources. 


Unity of Effort 

This dimension looks at the relationship between the Intervening Power and 
the Host Country; whether they share similar political objectives, and if their 
interests are compatible. This Dimension also looks at the Intervening Power 
to see if it uses effective public diplomacy to promote the cause of the Host 
Country. 

Unity of Effort is the second Achilles’ heel of the coalition effort and there 
are problems with this dimension on multiple levels. Although both the CPA 
and the Iraqi Governing Council share a common interest in rebuilding Iraq 
and creating a stable and secure environment, there are significant differences 
in their political objectives. Clearly, both the CPA and the coalition want a 
secular and democratic Iraq in order to establish a beacon of freedom in the 
Middle East. Unfortunately, the political objectives of the Iraqi Governing 
Council are not as easily defined. Two groups, the Iraqi Kurds and the Sunnis 
want to establish the new Iraq as a secular state, while the Shiite majority and 
Council conservatives want to make Islam the basis of Iraqi law. Secularists 
within the Council see this demand as a possible step toward establishing an 
Islamic state and women fear this demand will continue to restrict their 
freedoms and rights. As of 28 February 2004 the Iraqi Governing Council 
failed to meet a deadline to adopt an interim constitution largely because of 
this issue.” Although all parties agree that a compromise will be achieved, this 
issue will not easily go away and it may affect the stability of the country for 
the immediate future. 

Unity of Effort is also an issue internal to the coalition camp. Currently, the 
‘on the ground’ commander of all coalition forces is US Army Lieutenant 
General Ricardo Sanchez, while the head of the CPA is Ambassador Paul 
Bremer. Although they both ultimately answer to US Secretary of Defense 
Donald Rumsfeld and the president, there is no single unifying commander in 
Iraq (civilian or military) who is ultimately responsible for the re-construction 
efforts and the transfer of authority to the Iraqi people. Although all reports 
point to a very close and harmonious working relationship between General 
Sanchez and Ambassador Bremer, without a clear and delineated chain of 
command the opportunity exists for a possible divergence of priorities. 

Unity of Effort, at the international level, is also not without controversy. 
Although the coalition of the willing boasts 34 members, many important 
international figures remain are at odds with the actions taken by the United 
States in Iraq. Many European nations, France and Germany in particular, 
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disapproved of the US military intervention in Iraq. European public opinion, 
as reported by Robert Kagan, is distinctly against the war in Iraq. The United 
Nations, although reluctantly re-engaged in Iraq, never gave the United States 
a final resolution authorizing the use of force. Although international Unity of 
Effort does not impact the immediate operations in Iraq, in the long run, a 
polarized world opinion on Iraq may provide the insurgents and Al Qaeda with 
a new recruiting tool. 

Unit of Effort and Host and Host Government Legitimacy are the two 
cornerstone dimensions of the SWORD model. Without these two crucial 
elements the entire coalition effort to stabilize and rebuild Iraq, defeat the 
insurgents and transfer authority to an Iraqi government is in jeopardy. 
Although great improvements have been made in the past ten months, the 
coalition must strive to build international cooperation and support for its 
actions in Iraq and define similar political objectives with the interim and 
future Iraqi Government. 


CONCLUSION 


The SWORD model is an effective tool to analyze the current strategic 
framework within Iraq and provides the ‘lens’ for a systematic assessment of 
the coalition efforts in rebuilding the country, fighting the insurgents and 
transferring authority to an Iraqi government. Although the model is not meant 
to predict the outcome of a counterinsurgency operation, the application of the 
model in this study has helped to identify several areas in doctrine, strategy 
and tactics that if properly addressed can improve the prospects for success in 
the future of Iraq. These are summarized as follows: 


a. Coalition forces must be committed to providing long term material 
assistance and training to the new Iraqi Security Forces. 

. CPA must transfer authority to an Iraqi governing body by 30 June 2004. 

c. CPA must strengthen the legitimacy of its own effort in Iraq and the 
legitimacy of the Interim Iraqi Government. 

Coalition forces must refocus their efforts on border security. 

e. The president and the secretary of defense must establish a clear chain of 
command in Iraq, especially as the leaders of the CPA and the coalition 
forces are replaced in the coming months. 

f. Coalition forces must establish a clear chain of command for Iraqi security 
forces and establish the relationship between the coalition forces and the 
Iraqi security forces. 


Although improvements to the security and stability of Iraq are being made 
every day, the coalition effort faces several serious challenges that must be 
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addressed in the near future to insure the success of this historic task and the 
defeat of the insurgents. 
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